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Years of Progress 
INVITE 
Greater Confidence 


Old firms like old friends have demonstrated their worth through years of plenty 
and lean years of hardship. The concerns listed on this page have an enviable 
record and are known as “old friends” by thousands of customers and people 
living in this section. 
Established Established 
1869 Padgitt Bros. Company 189 Fulton Bag & Cotton 

71 Years : Mills 

Leather Goods—W holesale 45 Years 

and Retail Burlap, Cotton Bags, Twine 


1869 The Schoellkopf Co. and Tarpaulins 


71 Years 18596 Briggs-Weaver 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Machinery Co. 
Distributors 44 Years 
1872 Huey & Philp Hawe. Co. ee 
68 Years : : ss 
Wholesale Hardware 1899 — Plumb’g Co., 
$ 41 Years 
1872 Dallas Ry. & Term. Co. Roe tad 
68 Years a ae 
ceil nibleiiees 1900 — _ re Plow Co. 
1875 Dallas Trans. & Term. Agricultural Implements 
Warehouse Co. 1902 Cullum & Boren Co. 
65 Years 38 Years 
Transfer Sporting Goods 
First Nat'l Bk. in Dallas Republic Insurance Co. 
1875 65 Years 1903 37 Years 
Banking Writing Fire, Tornado, Allied 
a a Lines and Automobile Ins. 
1876 gael er 1904 Atlas Metal Works 
Safes, Locksmiths and Guns 36 Years ; 
iciieaiecind Cian Sheet Metal Manufacturers 
eo. ; 190G Dallas Title & Cty Co. 
Insurance General Agents 34 Years 
: i eens. Abstracts 
id. C. Smith & Bro. : 
1876 - ‘ — "a Hutchinson-Bonner & 
Indertaking Co. 


64 Years ——o 
atl ——— Certified Public Accountants 
1877 — in oe 1579 Ideal Laundry & Dry 
National Distributors of nies Co. 
General Merchandise 31 Years 
Launderers and Cleaning 
Mosher Steel Co. sears 
1885 ~geend ’ 1910 Hedgecock Artificial 
Structural Reinforcing Steel Limb & Brace Mfg. Co. 
and Machinery Repairs = Me _ 
J. W. Lindsley & Co. ee ane 
1889 51 Years 191] Graham-Brown 
Real Estate, Insurance Shoe Co. 
J. M. Colville & Son 29Years 
1850 (Wm. S. (Bill) Henson, eg mia ‘ici 
President) 1912 a “ Seastrun 
50 Years Bo tn, 
Piieaies end Adecttiaing a ae ao, 
Fleming & Sons, Inc. exas Employers 
1893 47 Years ‘ , 1914 cee Assn. 
Manufacturers—Paper an 26 Years 
Paper Products Workmen’s Compensation Ins. 


1893 Robert Nicholson 1919 rey a & 
Seed Co. oan Assn. 
47 Years 21 Years 
Garden, Field & Flower Seed Loans 


Funeral Directors 
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HE Superior Frozen Food Co., 1110 

Hall Street, operating a refrigerated 
locker plant, is one of Dallas’ new busi- 
ness enterprises. The plant provides 345 
individual, all-steel lockers, which per- 
sons desiring to store perishable foods 
may rent. In connection with the locker 
plant, the company operates a meat mar- 
ket, staffed by expert butchers. Locker 
patrons may purchase their meats, have 


them cut to specifications, wrapped, 
labeled, quick-frozen and stored in the 
refrigerated locker to be taken out as 
needed. The company is also equipped 
to take care of all kinds of fish and 
game for locker storage. Company of- 
ficials pointed out that the locker serv- 
ice method of quick-freezing preserves 
all the original juices and flavors in 
meats, and also tends to tenderize them. 





Texans Are Spending 
$32,000,000 for Homes 


More families started building their 
own new homes in Texas during 1940, 
than in any other year since the bottom 
of the depression was hit in 1933. It 
is expected that more than 6,000 fam- 
ilies will spend $32,000,000 for new 
homes that they will build and occupy 
themselves. 

F. Bruce Forward, general manager 
of Home Owners’ Catalogs, a publica- 
tion of F. W. Dodge Corporation, has 
reviewed the accomplishments in the 
first ten months of the year, and made 
a conservative estimate for November 
and December. 

“The families that decided to build 
new homes for their own occupancy 
were motivated by the obviously greater 
personal security than they had as rent 
payers or by the need for improved liv- 
ing conditions,” Mr. Forward comment- 
ed. “Today, it is more practical to 
build new homes than at any other time 


building history. Small 
They are 
convenient, 


in recorded 
homes are in high favor. 
planned and built for 
economical and efficient living. Favor- 
able financing arrangements are offered 
to lower income brackets than were con- 
sidered even ten years ago.” 

There were 5,352 homes for the own- 
ers’ occupancy in the ten-months’ build- 
ing contracts awarded throughout Texas. 
The necessary materials and labor were 
valued at $27,121,000. 

The Home Owners’ Catalogs estimate 
of the year-end record in this area is 
more than 6,000 owner-to-occupy houses. 
The materials-and-labor valuation will 
be $32,000,000. 

Last year 5,886 homes were built at 
the orders of the families that would 
occupy them. The 1938 and 1937 totals 
were 5,154 and 3,797 homes, respec- 
tively. 

Mr. Forward said that the families 
whose homes are built to order are con- 
sidered the most discriminating owners. 
With the aid of their architects and 
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Wholesale Merchants 
Building 


The pivotal point of the Dallas 
Wholesale Market . . . Space 
available in 300 to 2,000 
square foot units at very 


moderate rentals. 


912 COMMERCE STREET 


Phone 2-3725 Dallas, Texas 











Look to the Leader 
for Better 


TANK VALUES! 














TRUCK TANKS Made to Order: 
@ Gasoline @ Acid 
@ Butane-Propane 


We manufacture Butane-Propane Sys- 
tems and equipment—Smoke Stacks— 
Breechings—Steel Plate Fabricators. 


A. S. M. E. Under- 
Code writers’ 
Built Approved 


"Tanks by Banks’’ 


DALLAS TANK 
& WELDING CO., Inc. 


201-3-5 W. Commerce, W. W. BANKS, Pres. 

















INVESTMENTS INSURED 
UP TO $5,000 


Dallas Building & Loan 
Association 
1411 Main St. Phone 2-9377 


Member Federal Home Loan Bank System 














... for more customers 
... for more sales 
... for more profits 


Share in the positive buying atmos- 
phere of BETTER LIGHT and secure 
a larger share of business. 
For information and 
advice, call 2-9321 and 
ask for Station 368 


DALLAS POWER & LIGHT CO. 











Call us.. 


if you need help 
for a prosperous 


NEW YEAR 


*«K 


CALDER & CAMPBELL 
Advertising 


1901 McKinney Avenue 
7-2913 
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builders they try to fill each of their 
individual requirements, within their 
budget limitations. They think in terms 
of costs, floor plans, exterior designs, 
construction methods, and equipment 
such as heating and lighting. Experi- 
ence shows that these families are more 
apt to move into homes that fit them, 
personally. 
s 

Dallas Builds 4,178 
Homes in I! Months 

The number of new residential units 
constructed in Dallas during the first 
eleven months of 1940 showed a 13.7 
per cent gain over the total for the cor- 
responding period of 1939—and 1939 
was Dallas’ all-time high year in resi- 
dential construction. 

The Dallas Power and Light Company 
makes a monthly report on the number 
of residential units actually under con- 
struction in Greater Dallas on that daie, 
and also on the number of units actual- 
ly completed and started taking electric 
service. 

In its November 30, 1940 report, the 
Power and Light Company listed as 
actually under construction 9506 single 
family homes; 47 duplexes: three 3- 
apartment buildings; nine 4-apartment 
buildings; one each of 6-apartment, 8- 
apartment and 16-apartment buildings: 
and two each of 20-apartment and 24- 
apartment buildings. They were the 
total equivalent of 1,213 single family 
units. This total was an increase of 
614 over the total equivalent single fam- 
ily units under construction on the cor- 
responding date in 1939. 

The total equivalent of single family 
residential units completed in Greater 
Dallas prior to November 30 was 4,178 
—compared with 3,674 for the same 
period of 1939. 


Three New Schools 


The Dallas Board of Education has 
approved plans for three new school 
buildings, and application for WPA 
grants to help finance the construction 
has been filed. The new buildings will 
be for the Margaret B. Henderson ele- 
mentary school, a new school for the 
Greenway Parks-Bluff View area, and 
the new H. S. Thompson (Negro) school. 
The Henderson and Greenway Park 
schools will include eleven rooms, an 
auditorium and cafeteria each, and the 
Thompson school will include eighteen 
rooms, auditorium and lunch room. 
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LIBERTY BANK BLDG. Bali Texas, 








Dallas’ Leading Hotel 
WELCOMES the.. 


FORDHAM RAMS and the TEXAS AGGIES 
to the COTTON BOWL, January Ist, 1941 


Visit Dallas and See Them! 


THE JEFFERSON HOTEL 























AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
INDUSTRIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


LLOYD M. LONG 


P. O. Box 1018 Dallas, Texas Tel. 7-1966 














Hudson & Hudson 


Industrial and Business Properties 
Sales, Leases and Management 
Great National Life Building 
PHONE 7-9349—DALLAS 


Alex D. Hudson James S. Hudson 











Fully-Paid Investment 
Certificates Issued 
$100 to $5,000 


Insured by Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation, Washington, D C. 


CURRENT DIVIDENDS 312% 
METROPOLITAN BUILDING 
& LOAN ASSOCIATION 


1400 MAIN STREET 
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"50 Years in Dallas’ 


J. W. LINDSLEY & C0. 


Realtors 


Our 50 years’ experience in handling 
Real Estate in Dallas enables us to 
give quick and efficient service in fill- 


ing your needs. 


We Specialize in Industrial Property 


1209 Main St. 


® Phone 2-4366 








Your Home When Away 


From Home 








The 
Driskill Hotel 


W. L. STARK, Manager 











Telephene 
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DALLAS TRANSFER 


and Terminal Warehouse Co. 
(Established 1875) 
2nd UNIT, SANTA FE BUILDING 


Warehouse, Office and Display Space 
Moving—Heavy Hauling—Packing 


Agents for: 

H. & N. T. Motor Freight Line 
Lone Star Package Car Company 
Dallas-Fort Worth Motor Freight Lines 
Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


PHONE 2-71 11 
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Men’s Apparel Show 
Set January 5-8 


The first showing of men’s and boys’ 
wearing apparel, sponsored by the South- 
western Men’s Apparel Club, will be 
held in Dallas at the Adolphus Hotel 
January 5-8, Cy Joffe, president of the 
club, has announced. Forty lines, repre- 
senting every major American manufac- 
turer of men’s apparel with the excep- 
tion of shoes, will be included in the 
show, which will occupy the eighth, 
ninth and tenth floors of the hotel. 


“This show will bring a complete, in- 
teresting picture of men’s and boys’ ap- 
parel fashions for the several hundred 
retail merchants who will come to Dal- 
las from all sections of the Southwest,” 
Mr. Joffe said. “It will do for the men’s 
apparel field what the Southwestern 
Style Show, the American Fashion Ex- 
hibitors, Inc., the Southwestern Shoe 
Style Shows, the Southwestern Gift 
Goods Shows, and similar events do for 
other lines of merchandise. We plan to 
make the men’s apparel! show a semi-an- 
nual event.” 


Mr. Joffe said salesmen for most of 
the 40 lines will arrive in Dallas soon 
after January 1, to begin setting up their 
displays. For the majority of the lines, 
it will be the first showing of new spring 
and summer styles. Most of the lines 
will also distribute souvenirs from iheir 
exhibit rooms. 


The formal program for the January 
5-8 showing will include a luncheon for 
the visitors Monday, January 6, with 
Jim Wallace, executive of Dreyfuss and 
Son, as the principal speaker; and a 
formal dance in the Adolphus Century 
Room Tuesday, January 7. 


Officers of the Southwestern Men’s 
Apparel Club, in addition to President 
Joffe, are: Al Martin, Dallas, vice presi- 
dent; Paul Penland, Dallas, secretary; 
and Mark Tankel, Dallas, treasurer. Di- 
rectors are Fred Graham, Houston; Jim 
Hutchins, San Antonio; Harold Leter- 
man, Dallas; Frank Levin, Dallas; Wal- 
ter Cox, Dallas; and Bob Stafford, Dal- 
las. While the club is composed princi- 
pally of manufacturers’ Southwestern 
salesmen, it also includes a number of 
executives of the leading men’s stores 
of the Southwest, and membership is 
open to retail store executives for social 
purposes. 
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Humphrey Corporation 
Has Nationwide Business 


Dee E. Humphrey, president of the 
Humphrey Corporation, distributors of 
industrial gears and associated with the 
iron, steel and petroleum industries, 
started in an office in Dallas about four 
years ago. From this modest beginning, 





his company has grown into one of wide 
recognition with branch offices in three 
other states. Its patented products are 


Welcome now sold in almost every state in the 


Union, and some foreign countries. 


ALL SOUTHWEST! Mr. Humphrey is the inventor and 


ee ee an ee ee eT patentee of fifteen or more devices in- 


cluding the Humphrey gyro reduction 
between the ° j '° 
gear, steel derricks and oil well pump- 
FORDHAM RAMS and the TEXAS AGGIES ing equipment. He has recently pat- 
ented a double helix self-reversing power 
May the Best Team Win! : . : . j ' «fet , 
mechanism which promises revolution- 


ional ary improvements in rodless pumps for 


oil and water wells, filling station 


JONES-BLAIR pumps and compressors. This new 
PAINT & VARNISH COMPANY eae Shey ees ves 
mechanism is being investigated by some 
Manufacturers A . f i 
airplane manufacturing companies in 
P. O. Box 533 Dallas, Texas 


connection with a supercharger. and 





landing gear retraction unit. It is also 


CHAS. OTT, Inc adaptable to some farming machinery 
. a e te hl 


DALLAS’ OLDEST LOCKSMITH and long stroke windmills. To accommo- 


L ge pape gs date a business that has now passed the 











mow ant aed $1,000,000 mark. Mr. Humphrey con- 
SAFES—VAULTS 

TERMS — TRADE templates further expansion and_pos- 

eae Sie Tienes 2-9054 sibly the early construction of a factory. 








Daylight Duecvescent fas amps 


Daylight Fluorescent is a new and revolution- 
ary light source. It represents a great advance 
in lighting and is the goal that science has 
been seeking since Edison invented the elec- 
tric light. Because it is true artificial daylight 
its greatest contribution is that of eyesight pro- 
tection. Under this wonderful light it is now 
possible to work for long periods without eye- 
strain or fatigue. Colors are revealed in their 
true values with this ‘‘out-of-doors”’ illumina- 
tion. 

The fluorescent tube and proper reflecting 
equipment give between six and eight times 
more light per watt than is obtained from the 
typical bulb. 





Dest Models complete with tubes, 
from $8.75 to $23.50. Other 
Models available to meet speciai 


requirements 


SEE AMERICA'S LEADING FLUORESCENT LAMP VALUE AT... 


STEWART OFFICE SUPPLY CU. 


STATIONERS © OFFICE OUTFITTERS 
1521-23 COMMERCE STREET DALLAS PHONE 7-8585 
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BOLANZ & BOLANZ 
Real Estate . . Insurance . . Since 1874 | 


Industrial, Business and Residence 
Sales and Leases, PHONE 2-1243 


Insurance Coverage for All Needs 
CHAS. M. BOLANZ, Realtor 
216 S. Akard Dallas, Texas 















Phone 2-5734 
Industrial Uniform Co. 


209 South Pearl Street 
DALLAS, TEXAS 








t PIG STANDS 


<> ox 2 =~ Incorporated 


‘Forward With Texas 
For 20 Years” 











Metropolitan 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


52 Years in Dallas 


Please phone 7-8514 when you need a good 
stenographer or bookkeeper. Thank you. 








GILL & BENNETT 


Architects and Engineers 
GRAYSON GILL, M. Am. Soc. C. E. 
MURRELL BENNETT 
Great National Life Building, Dallas 








BLUE PRINTS PHOTOCOPIES 
ROTAPRINTS SUPERSTATS 


Manufacturers of 


BLUE PRINT PAPER & CLOTH 


JNO. J. JOHNSON 


1912 N. St. Paul St. Phone 2-8067 Dallas 














Typewriters 
Adding Machines 
Repairs and 
Supplies 
S. L. EWING CO. 
1606 Commerce Street Dallas, Texas 














Southwestern Blue Print Co. 





405 S. Akard St. Phone 2-8084 Construction Bldg. 
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Established in 1922 by the Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
in the Interest of the Southwest 


ANDREW DeSHONG, Editor EARL Y. BATEMAN, Manager 
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WE DEEPLY 
APPRECIATE 


the privilege of providing the CELLULAR 
STEEL walls and roofs, and some of the floors, 
for the new airplane manufacturing plant of 
NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, Inc. This 
factory brings additional magnitude and im- 
portance to the SOUTHWEST'S industry. 


H. H. ROBERTSON CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
W orld-Wide Buildin i4 Service 




































DAN D. ROGERS 


HIS, the first year that the South- 
aa Conference and the Cotton 
Bowl Athletic Association have jointly 
sponsored the Cotton Bowl game, is des- 
tined to give Dallas and the Southwest 
a postseason football game that will com- 
pare favorably with any such contest 
staged in the nation. 

Although the game is primarily sched- 
uled for the purpose of allowing the 
Southwest Conference representative to 
meet an outstanding football team from 
some other part of the United States, it 
is of course apparent that Dallas assumes 
an obligation which cannot be met 
lightly. 

In the first place we must be host to 





DALLAS and the 


Cotton Bowl 


By Dan D. Rogers 


President, Cotton Bowl Athletic Association 


the visiting team, its fans, and entou- 
rage. Then there will be thousands of 
visitors from Texas and other states. 

The business interests of Dallas were 
good enough to form a Custodian Com- 
mittee headed by Fred Florence, who as- 
sociated with him the presidents of all 
Dallas banking institutions and various 
other outstanding citizens, for the pur- 
pose of purcnasing all rights to the Cot- 
ton Bowl game; it is the further duty of 
Dallas to stage this game in a first-rate 
manner in order that the game will con- 
tinue to be a success in future years. 
This job is—quite naturally—the job 
of the Cotton Bowl Athletic Association 
and the Custodian Committee, but the 
job will be simplified if the cooperation 
of the citizenry is tendered in a whole- 
hearted manner. 

Dallas has been recognized for many 
years as one of the outstanding cities of 
the Southwest and successful operation 
of the Cotton Bowl game together with 
the facilities necessary to care for the 
tremendous influx of visitors will serve 
to strengthen this fact. Not the least of 
the benefits which this city will receive 
is the revenue derived from visitors in 


hotels, night clubs, restaurants, depar'- 


ment stores, and the various other trad 
channels through which such mone 
flows. Fine cooperation by these inte: 
ests has been assured and as usual 0: 
such occasions in Dallas, visitors will 
not have to pay increased hotel prices. 

Too, we trust that the citizens of Dal. 
las will appreciate the Cotton Bowl an< 
what it means—not alone to them—but 
to the entire State. It is my personal be- 
lief that it is a real privilege for Dallas 
to thus honor the Southwest Conference 
football champion, the visiting team. 
and the many thousands of fans who will 
come here to see the contest. 

Thus I am tempted to ask your co- 
operation and indulgence in helping to 
make this game the outstanding success 
that it should be. Dallas citizens in par- 
ticular should realize the tremendous 
job to be handled, and realize that even 
though every ticket isn’t on the 50-yard 
line we are doing the best job we know 
how and have filled reservations in the 
order received. And whether you happen 
to see the game from the mid-field stripe 
or the end zone—remember that old Dal 
las spirit! 





HE members of the Southwest 


—and the SOUTHWEST CONFERENCE 


Athletic Conference 


accepted plan of operation the Conference will invite its 


By HENRY TRANTHAM 
President Southwest Conference 





have recognized for several years that “bowl” games 
are becoming an important part of the American scene. 
They have therefore worked out plans for the establishment 
under their own sponsorship of a New Year’s Day game 
which will command the attention of the entire country. 
The Cotton Bowl game is not the type of post-season pro- 
motional exhibition to which valid objection can be raised 
by those charged with the conduct of college athletics. It is 
in fact the climactic event of the annual football season of 
the Conference itself. The Cotton Bowl Association is an 
instrumentality of the Conference created for the express 
purpose of staging the game. The directorate of the Asso- 
ciation is composed of twenty-one representatives of the 
seven Conference institutions augmented by five distis- 
guished citizens of Dallas representing a somewhat larger 
group who are giving their time and their talent to the 
project without any hope of monetary reward. Under the 


champion each year to represent it as host team in the 
Cotton Bowl, while the Association through its executive 
committee selects an opponent acceptable to the host team. 

The generous action of Southern Methodist University. 
co-champion with the A. & M. College in the past football 
season, in relinquishing its claim for consideration for the 
Bowl game, sets a high note of sportsmanship which augurs 
well for the success of the game not only this year but for 
the future. It is a happy indication of the cordial relations 
which subsist among the members of the Southwest Con- 
ference and will serve as a convincing demonstration to 
the public that the Cotton Bowl game is being conducted 
on the highest plane. 

The great A. & M. team will find a worthy opponent in 
Fordham, and the more than 45,000 persons who have 
obtained seats for the game will be privileged to witness 
what may well turn out the greatest game of the year. 
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CY OME people, no doubt, wonder why 
> the Chamber of Commerce bothers 
, have an Athletic Committee, believ- 
ng it should devote all its time and 
forts to the location of business and 
industry in Dallas. 

Perhaps some of them even argue 
that since the Chamber has no commit- 
tee to sponsor sales in their stores, it 
should not have a committee to sponsor 
and help promote athletic events even 
though ninety-nine per cent of these 
events profit only non-profit institutions. 

The Chamber feels very differently, 
however, and it is a good thing for Dal- 
las that it does. The Chamber realizes 
that athletics play a very important part 
in the well-rounded life of a cosmopoli- 
tan city like Dallas—that big athletic 
‘vents give to this city columns of fa- 
vorable publicity that could not be 
bought, and that such advertising in- 
directly benefits Dallas business in gen- 
eral—and that these athletic events 
stimulate trade and benefit Dallas busi- 
ness directly in attracting thousands of 
out-of-town visitors who spend rather 
handsomely with our hotels, restaurants, 
and local merchants. 

Dallas is favorably known as _ the 
sports center of the Southwest. This 
tigh degree of interest in sports in Dal- 
las can be accounted for by the fact that 
Dallasites themselves are sports-minded 
and by the fact that the city is virtually 
the geographic center of the Southwest. 
easily accessible from all sections of 
this great area. It is also at the center 
of the Southwest’s buying power. Nat- 
urally, concentrated population and buy- 
ing power are the two prime requisites 
of a sports center. 

Another most important factor is cli- 
mate, which allows Dallas to enjoy 
active sports in every season. With an 
abundance of sunshine it is seldom too 
cold for outdoor sports in Dallas, in 
contrast to the snow-bound cities of 
the North and East whose outdoor sports 
programs are necessarily curtailed for 
many months out of every year. 

Dallas’ interest is spread over a wide 
sports field—baseball, football, basket- 
ball, softball, wrestling, boxing, tennis. 
soccer, golf, bowling, badminton, arch. 
ery, to say nothing of such popular 
sports as boating. horseback riding, fish- 
ing. hunting, swimming. This oppor- 


tunity to participate in—or witness—so 
many clean, healthful svorts is one of 
the many advantages Dallas offers. 

The Texas A. & M.-Fordham football 
game in the Cotton Bowl, January 1, 
however, will climax all sports events 


DALLAS’ 


Biggest 
Sports 


Event 


By JORDAN OWNBY 


Chairman, Chamber of 


Commerce Athletic Committee 


ever held in Dallas and will give Dallas 
its largest gate. Approximately, 46,000 
fans will pay nearly a hundred and forty 
thousand dollars to see these two great 
teams play. Each school will receive 
forty-two and one-half percent of the 
gross, which is nearly ten percent more 
than is allowed by other Bowls. The 
remaining fifteen percent will go to the 
Custodian Committee to take care of 
its contracts covering rental and use of 
the stadium. All trophies and promo- 
tional expenses will be paid for out of 
concession rights. 

What then will Dallas get out of the 
Cotton Bowl? No money, except stadium 
rental, out of the actual gate, but thou- 
sands upon thousands of dollars in fav- 
orable publicity in the press of the 
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Nation, and thousands of dollars in 
actual profits made on sales to those 
thousands from out of town who will 
spend from one to three days in Dallas, 
days that would have been spent at 
home were it not for this particular at- 
traction. 


Special trains have been scheduled 
into Dallas from Houston, Oklahoma 
City, and other centers of population in 
the Southwest. There will be visitors 
from New York and other Eastern cities. 
This contingent will be numerically 
small—but it will also be tremendously 
important to the future of the Cotton 
Bowl. Dallas, almost midway between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts, has an 
opportunity to build an annual sports 
spectacle which will draw thousands of 
visitors from both East and West. There- 
fore, we are especially anxious that the 
Fordham followers from the East shall 
take home with them the most favorable 
impressions of Dallas and the entire 
Southwest. 

Certainly, then, it appears logical 
that the Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
should be vitally interested in the Cot- 
ton Bowl, and that it should wish for 
this Bowl game the tremendous success 
that it deserves, and will have, this year 
and for many years to come. 


Sold out! 


OLD OUT—with a waiting list run- 

ning into the thousands! 

That was the status of the 1941 Cot- 
ton Bowl game between the Texas 
Aggies, Southwest Conference repre- 
sentative, and the Fordham Rams as the 
January issue of Southwest Business 
went to press. 

Dan D. Rogers, president of the Cot- 
ton Bowl Athletic Association, an- 
nounced on Sunday, December 15, that 
all of the 45,507 tickets to the New 
Year’s Day game in the Cotton Bowl had 
been sold, and that hundreds of applica- 
tions for tickets, with checks attached, 
were being returned. The sell-out of the 
first “bowl” contest sponsored by the 
Southwest Conference assured gross gate 
receipts, after the Federal tax had been 
deducted, of approximately $125,000. 
Fifteen per cent of the gate will be set 
aside for stadium rental, and Fordham 
and Texas A. & M. will share equally in 
the remaining 85 per cent, estimated to 
total $108,210 — or about $54,000 to 
each school. 


Tickets were allocated in the order in 
which applications were received. 
Interest in the Cotton Bowl had risen 
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Crowley to Norton, to Dallas 


’ e 
Up at Fordham, we are delighted with the idea of play- 
ing in the Cotton Bowl classic in Dallas on New Year’s 
Day. The selection of Texas A. & M. to meet us in this 
game pleases all the boys a great deal and gives us an 


A. & M’S Homer Norton: 


Texas A. & M. is mindful of the responsibility of in- 
augurating the first Cotton Bowl game under the auspices 
of the Southwest Athletic Conference, and its team, its 
coaches, its student body and its faculty all appreciate 
the opportunity. 

In Fordham we will be meeting one of the very finest 


opportunity to meet another of the Southwest’s great teams. 
We may be new to Texas but Texas is not new to us. We 
have already met such fine clubs as Southern Methodist, 
Texas Christian University and Rice. 


coach, Jim Crowley, who was a great player and is now 
one of the smartest coaches in the business. Fordham has 
behind it a century of academic achievement of which it 
should be duly proud. 

Texas A. & M. players will be “shooting the works” in 
Dallas New Year’s Day to uphold the reputation of South- 
west Conference football. We respect our foe, but we'll 


teams in the country. 





I have utmost respect for their 


do our best to beat them. 





to a high pitch by Christmas-time. 
Grantland Rice had announced that he 
would pass up Pasadena’s Rose Bowl, 
which he usually attends, in order to 
come to Dallas for the Cotton Bowl game 
—considered the outstanding football 
battle of the day. Scores of other noted 
sports writers will arrive aboard special 
trains from New York City, or in char- 
tered airplanes arriving in Dallas on 
New Year’s Day. Dick Andrade, chair- 
man of the press entertainment commit- 
tee, has been in touch with Eastern 
sports writers constantly by long dis- 
tance telephone, and has arranged hospi- 
tality scheduled to make them remember 
Dallas and the Southwest for many years 
to come. 

Meanwhile, the Dallas Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce had worked out de- 
tails of rousing welcomes which will be 
extended to the two Cotton Bowl teams 
upon their arrival in Dallas. 

Jaycees, booted and spurred and 
wearing “ten gallon” hats, planned to 
board the special train bringing the 
Fordham Rams into Dallas the morning 
of Friday, December 27. Forty pretty 
college and high school girls, together 
with representatives of the City of Dal- 
las and various civic organizations, were 
to greet the New Yorkers at Highland 
Park Station. Upon arrival at the Union 
Terminal, greetings to the team were to 
be broadcast, to be followed by a mam- 
moth parade up Main Street to Akard. 
Official welcoming ceremonies were to 
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be held in the skyscraper canyon at 
Commerce and Akard Streets. 

Other features of the welcome were 
to be a salute of bombs as the parade 
moves up Main Street, a shower of cot- 
ton confetti as the procession moves be- 
tween the skyscraper office buildings, 
and special decorations across Com- 
merce Street at Akard. 

The welcome will be repeated when 
the Texas A.&M. team arrives in Dallas 
Monday, December 30. 

Fred Cathey and Jay Berry are co- 
chairmen of the Junior Chamber’s wel- 
coming committee. Ralph Doughton is 
program chairman. Other members of 
the Jaycee executive committee working 
on the welcomes are Jadie Bray, Gene 
Collins, Ayres Compton, Dr. Vinney 
Smith and Melvin Hill. 

Commenting upon the early sell-out 
of the Cotton Bowl’s 45,507 tickets, 
George White, sports editor of the Dal- 
las Journal, said: 

“Participation in the first Southwest 
Conference-supervised Cotton Bowl foot- 
ball game New Year’s Day will be worth 
approximately $54,000 each to the Texas 
Aggies and the Fordham Rams with the 
gross gate, less Federal tax, totaling 
$125,000. That’s not straw for any sports 
event, especially for one that is con- 
sidered still in the experimental stage. 
The Dallas classic has definitely left that 
category, however, and is now on its 
way to bigger and better days.” 
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Fordham Entering 


Centennial Year 


ORDHAM University, whose foot- 

ball team will play in the Cotton 
Bowl January 1, like Dallas, is entering 
its hundredth birthday year. 

Not only will the Fordham Rams be 
playing to uphold the prestige of East- 
ern football against the best the South- 
west has to offer, but they will also 
be playing to give their Alma Mater a 
great gridiron victory with which to 
launch its centennial year. 

Dallas and Fordham University were 
founded in the same year, 1841. The 
school, then known as St. John’s College. 
opened its doors in September, 1841. 
About the same time, John Neely Bryan, 
lawyer and frontier trader, was travel- 
ing by horseback across Texas, destined 
to halt his journey on the east bank 
of the Trinity River and become the 
founder of Dallas. 

Fordham occupies a beautiful seventy- 
acre campus, with majestic buildings 
shaded by century-old trees. Part of 
the university is now housed in down- 
town Manhattan, the schools of business. 
education, law, pharmacy, and _ social 
service and the graduate school of arts 
and sciences occupying quarters in the 
Woolworth Building. Still housed on 
the century-old campus are Fordham 
College, the graduate school, the college 
of pharmacy and the summer school. 
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UCH of the 1940 record of achieve- 

A ment which the Dallas Chamber 
f Commerce was able to report to its 
.embership was made possible by the 
icreasing support which the Chamber 
receiving from firms and individuals. 

Operating on a lower per capita 

idget than the chamber of commerce 
any of Dallas’ rival cities, the Dallas 

hamber of Commerce must necessarily 
rk continuously to secure a greater 
embership. Securing industries and 
nventions for Dallas, 
iintain and promote the Dallas whole- 
ile and retail markets and develop 
ade, and providing innumerable serv- 
es which are not available through any 
ther organization, are Chamber activi- 
‘s which involve heavy expenses. No 
atter how economically the Chamber’s 
irectors and officers operate the or- 
inization, more money is always need- 
| to achieve more progress for Dallas. 


working to 


New memberships not only provide 
ore money for the work the Chamber 
Commerce is doing for Dallas, but 
lso create a broader base of support 


for the organization. Day by day, more 


nd more Dallas firms and individuals 
re evidencing their sincere wish to do 


heir share toward building a Greater 


Chamber's Membership 
Hits All-Time High 


Dallas by making application for mem- 

bership in the Chamber of Commerce. 

Chairman Harry S. Moss of the mem- 

bership committee reports that the fol- 

lowing members have been elected since 

the last roster was published in South- 

west Business. Numerals following the 

number of multiple memberships that 

have been taken. 

A & A Delivery Co., 
Harrison. 

Abe & Pappy, 1322% Commerce; Carl Dolsen 
and Abe Weinstein. 

Addressing Machine & Supply Co., 912 Main 
St.; George H. Bushfield. 

Advance Advertisers, Gulf States Bldg.; Gor- 
don Cobb. 

Air Associates, Inc., Love Field; R. B. Kenty. 

John R. Alford, Henderson, Texas; John R. 
Alford. 

Ambassador Hotel, 1312 South Ervay; Jack B. 
Williams. 
American Liberty Pipe Line Co., 902 First 
National Bank Bldg.;»D. L. Zachry. 
Anderson Employment Service, Liberty Bank 
Bldg.; C. H. C. Anderson. 

Reagan H. Andrews Geophysical Service, Con- 
struction Bldg.; R. H. Andrews. 

Mare Anthony & Co., Cotton Exchange Bldg.; 
Mare Anthony. 

B & G Hosiery Co., 
Smith. 

Bailey’s, Inc., 1611 Main St.; F. A. Falconer. 

Balliew Distributing Service, 2624 S. Harwood 
St.; Mrs. Irene Balliew. 


1001 Camp St.; Gene 


1502 Elm St.; Donald 





Beckett Electric Co., 1101 McKinney; Thomas 
G. Beckett. 

Beckley Club Cafe, 113 W. Jefferson; W. A. 
York. 

Beco Sales Co., 1711 Griffin St.; Robert Behle. 

Bell Cleaning & Laundry Co., 4821 Columbia; 
Charles F. Bell. 

Bell Clothing Co., 1649 Main St.; Hudson C. 
Lockett. 3 

Morton Bigger, First National Bank Bldg.; 
Morton Bigger. 

Bilbo Transportation Co., Inc., 2900 Eagle Ford 
Road; V. C. Bilbo. 

Blackwell Mattress Co., 2123 Cedar Springs; 
S. L. Durham. 

M. A. Blankenship Finance Co., 701 N. Har- 
wood; M. A. Blankenship. 

Blume System Tree Experts, 4423 Hall Street; 
C, Willard Lewis. 

Boling-Duggan Co., 2311 Main Street; W. P. 
Boling. 

C. W. Boller, 611 Continental Bldg.; C. W. 
Boller. 

Bob Boyle Aircraft Co. (2), 3608 Ross Ave.; 
Robert H. Boyle. 

Brannan’s Cafeteria, 1103 Commerce St.; Mrs. 
O. C. Brannan. 

Brantley Bowling Alley, 1807 N. Harwood St.; 
Marvin Brantley. 

Brown Express, Inc., 1620 Corsicana; H. T. 
Green. 

J. A. Brown, Continental Bldg.; J. A. Brown. 

Brundage Printers, Grand Prairie. 

Bruton & Brown Co., 3009 Commerce St.; K. 
W. Brown. 

Freeman Burford, Tower Petroleum Bldg; 
Freeman Burford. 

{Continued on Page 16] 


Yesterday, as today, the people of Dallas worked through the Chamber of Commerce for their city's advancement. This goodwill delegation of 
twenty years ago was photographed in front of the old Chamber of Commerce building, just before its departure on one of the friendship-building 
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tours for which Dallas is famous. 








Paul Carrington Is 


EW officers of the Dallas Chamber 

of Commerce were elected by 
unanimous vote of the board of direc- 
tors Friday, December 13. They are: 
Paul Carrington, president; A. H. 
Bailey, B. B. Owen and F. O. Burns, 
vice presidents. Mr. Carrington suc- 
ceeds J. B. Adoue, Jr., president in 1939 
and 1940. Mr. Bailey and Mr. Owen 
were reelected, and Mr. Burns was 
elected to the vacancy in the panel of 
three vice presidents created by the re- 
tirement from the board of B. F. Mc- 
Lain. 

Mr. Carrington is an attorney who 
has been active in civic affairs for a 
number of years. He is president of the 
Dallas Bar Association, and a member 
of the firm of Bromberg, Leftwich, Car- 
rington and Gowan. 

Mr. Burns, the newly elected vice 
president, became a director of the 
Chamber in the December 3 election. 
He is president of Safeway Stores, Inc. 
of Texas. 

Mr. Bailey, reelected, is president and 
general manager of the Higginbotham- 
Bailey, Logan Co., and is also vice presi- 
dent of the Dallas Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers Association, a division of 
the Chamber. Mr. Owen, also reelected, 
is a retired automobile dealer now en- 
gaged in the investment business. Both 
Mr. Bailey and Mr. Owen are entering 
the third year of their terms as direc- 
tors of the Chamber, and Mr. Owen 
has served for a number of years as 
chairman of the Chamber’s aviation 
committee. 

Nomination of the officers was made 
by a nominating committee composed 
of Judge C. F. O'Donnell, Clyde L. 
Stewart and W. D. Felder. In present- 
ing the committee’s report, Judge O’Don- 
nell stated that all directors of the 
Chamber had been consulted by the 
committee and invited to make sugges- 
tions, in order to make the process of 
nominating officers as democratic as 
possible. 

Immediately following the election, 
the board unanimously adopted a resolu- 
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Chamber’ 


tion thanking the nominating commit- 
tee “for its excellent work.” 

In accepting the presidency, Mr. Car- 
rington said: 

“I regard this as a challenge to a lot 
of hard work. It will be an honor only 
if, at the end of the year, I shall have 
been able to do the work that I would 
like to.” 





PAUL CARRINGTON 


Completion of the Chamber’s organi- 
zation setup for 1941 is expected early 
in January. President Carrington, with 
the consent and approval of the board, 
will nominate committees for 1941, a 
program of work will be drafted, and 
the 1941 budget will be submitted to 
the board for adoption. 

Each of Dallas’ daily newspapers made 
editorial comment upon the election of 
the president and three vice-presidents, 
pointing out that the new administra- 
tion has a challenge in the record of 
achievements in recent years, and at 
the same time expressing confidence that 
it will provide adequate leadership for 
meeting the Chamber’s new opportuni- 
ties and problems. 
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The Dallas Morning News commented 

“Perhaps one secret of the sustaine: 
success of the Dallas Chamber of Com 
merce is the fact that it picks as officer 
not stuffed shirts or men about read) 
to be mummified but active leaders in 
the city’s business and professional life 
The chamber’s new president, Paul Car 
rington, is head of the Dallas Bar As 
sociation and is also active in many 
church and civic organizations. An aler 
and enterprising leader, he is admirably 
fitted to guide the city’s business and in 
dustrial progress in its centennial year— 
a year that may bring continued expan 
sion in connection with the national de 
fense program. 

“The chamber’s new vice-president 
F. O. Burns, has also shown unusual! 
ability and interest in the city’s busi 
ness, civic and welfare fields. Like Mr. 
Carrington, he came originally from 
Missouri, a state from which Dallas has 
been drawing many of its most useful 
citizens for nearly a century. The rec 
ord of these men, along with that o! 
the chamber’s directors and staff mem- 
bers, gives assurance that Dallas busi- 
ness will continue to march forward. 

“Vigorous leadership may be needed 
in the next year if Dallas is to retain 
her dominant position in the Southwest 
and to take full advantage of opportun- 
ities that may become available in con- 
nection with defense expansion. The 
chamber has been at the forefront of 
the successful effort to have airplane 
factories established here, and it must 
continue not only to seek new industries 
but also to make Dallas the kind of 
city in which people will want to live.” 

The Dallas Journal wrote: 

“Dallas is fortunate in having a 
wealth of high class leadership. None 
has engaged in a wider diversity of civic 
activities than has Paul Carrington. 
elected president of the Dallas Chamber 
of Commerce while still president of the 
Dallas Bar association, and the first 
practicing attorney to be named presi- 
dent of the business organization. 
Though a comparatively young man, he 
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46, and a junior attorney in Dallas 
) years ago, Mr. Carrington has been 
essed into the service of first one and 
en another organization for civic bet- 
-rment and in each case has proved 
is worth as a willing worker and a 
se adviser. So he is known in the fields 

philanthropy, of education and of 
ligion. He is a notable exponent of 
ir play and honest opportunity. 

“Mr. F. O. Burns, newly-elected vice 
esident of the Chamber of Commerce, 
ke Mr. Carrington and many other 
utstanding citizens of Dallas, by choice 
ade this city his home and quickly 
uilt a place for himself in community 
fe as well as in the realm of business. 
“The organization these men now 
‘rve has done much to advance Dallas 
idustrially and commercially and to 
iake it a finer city in which to live by 
he selection of men like these of high 


character and ability as its executives 


ind the new year will see no lag in the 


” 
progress made. 


And The Times Herald editorial was 
is follows: 
Paul Carrington, the new president 


A. H. BAILEY 
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‘TF resident for 1941 


of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce, 
is one of the most active of our younger 
civic leaders. 

“As president of the Dallas Bar As- 
sociation, Mr. Carrington has demon- 
strated his capacity for leadership. He 
is a modest and tactful hard worker. He 
knows Dallas thoroughly, and has shown 
an active concern with every phase of 
civic life. 

“The Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
has gradually expanded in its function 
until it is more than a mere business 
organization. Its program is as wide, 
if not wider, than that of the municipal 
government, with which it has worked 
in gratifying harmony. 

“F. O. Burns, who has been promoted 
from the directorate to a vice presidency, 
is another Dallasite of proven ability 
and public spirit. He will be a valuable 
addition to the official staff. 

“Retiring President J. B. Adoue has 
set a high standard of achievement for 
his successors. Under his leadership, 
the chamber has not only gained prestige 
in Dallas and its trade territory, but 
has attracted national attention. He has 





B. B. OWEN 





earned the thanks of the public for two 
terms of outstanding service. His ad- 
ministration will be long remembered 
for harmonious accomplishment.” 


PAUL CARRINGTON 

Mr. Carrington is the first practicing 
attorney ever to serve as president of 
the Chamber of Commerce, and is also 
one of the youngest presidents the 
Chamber has ever had. 

He was born in Mexico, Missouri, 
September 24, 1894. He was graduated 
from the University of Missouri and the 
Harvard University Law School, the 
latter in June, 1917. In April, 1917 he 
had volunteered for the First Officers 
Training Camp. After beginning his 
service there, he transferred from the 
infantry to aviation. A second lieutenant 
in the flying corps, he served as instruc- 
tor of primary flying at Mather Field, 
Cal., and was transferred to Brooks 
Field, San. Antonio, in 1918. 

He chose Dallas as the city in which 
to pursue his legal career, entering the 
firm of Etheridge. McCormick and 
Bromberg January 8, 1919, as an as- 





F. O. BURNS 
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sociate. The firm is now Bromberg, 
Leftwich, Carrington and Gowan. Mr, 
Carrington married Frances DeWitt cf 
Dallas in November, 1921. They have 
two children, Frances, 17, and Paul 
DeWitt, 9. 

Mr. Carrington is a member of the 
Dallas, Texas and American Bar A>. 
sociations, now serving as president : f 
the Dallas Bar. He is also a member cf 
the Dallas Petroleum Club, the Dalles 
Country Club, and Sons of the American 
Revolution. He is a 32nd degree Mason 
and a member of Hella Temple Shrine. 
His civic services include directorshijs 
of the Community Chest, and the Dai- 
las Y.M.C.A. and membership on the 
Citizens Traffic Commission, the City 
Welfare Board and the City Inter-Racial 
Commission. He is an elder of the Cen- 
tral Christian Church, former president 
of the Joint Board of Christian Church- 
es, and is now chairman of the executive 
committee of the Council of Church Men 
of Dallas. 

F. 0. BURNS 

F. O. Burns, the new vice president 
of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce, is 
regarded by his friends as proof of the 
theory that there is no more enthusiastic 
Dallasite than an adopted Dallasite. He 
came to Dallas in 1930 for business rea- 
sons, expecting to remain only a few 
years; he has made Dallas his permanent. 
home because he likes it above all other 
cities in which he has lived. 

Mr. Burns, like President Carrington, 
was a native of Missouri. He was born 
in Humansville, Mo. and attended public 
schools there. He later moved to Mon- 
tana, where he completed his business 
education, and began his apprentice- 
ship in a grocery store in Helena. His 
business career has been simply that of 
“coming up the hard way,” interrupted 
only by his 1917-1918 service in the 
army. 

He was married in May, 1917. A 
volunteer in the signal corps when 
America entered the war, he received 
his preliminary training at the Univer 
sity of Utah and was then transferred 
to Fortress Monroe, Virginia. Afte: 
the Armistice, he returned to Idaho and 
became associated with M. B. Skaggs 
founder of Safeway Stores. 

Mr. Burns opened the fourth Safeway 
store, and was the company’s first dis 
trict manager at Boise, Idaho. In 1930 
he became president of Safeway Stores 
Inc., of Texas and moved to Dallas fron 
Los Angeles. Intending to remain her 
only a few years, he liked Dallas so wel 
that he later refused the opportunity t 
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Nineteen consecutive victories were chalked up by the Texas Aggies under this famed coaching staff. From left to right, above, are, 
Coach Homer Norton, Assistant Coach John W. Rollins, Line Coach William N. James, and Backfield Coach Marty Karow. Extreme 
is their most famous pupil, “Big John” Kimbrough, All-American. 


AMERICA'S NUMBER 1 FOOTBALL BATTLE 


It will be Texas A. & M. vs. Fordham in the Cotton Bowl, Dallas, on 
January 1, 1941. That it will be the spotlighted bowl game of the day 
is attested by the fact that Grantland Rice and scores of other sports 
writers will be watching the Cotton Bowl battle. On December 15, the 
Cotton Bowl’s 45,507 tickets had been sold, and hundreds of applications 
were returned. 


) Fordham’s coaching staff (below, left): Ed Franco, Judge Carberry, Ed Kosky, Head Coach Jim Crowley, Earl Walsh, Nat Pierce. At 


et 


right: One of the stars of the Fordham Rams, Leonard Eshmont. 
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Dallas’ Cotton Bowl, where Texas A. & M. will clash ey 
with Fordham on New Year’s Day. The mammoth ®& 
stadium’s 45,507 seats had all been sold on Dec. 15. ‘\N 
(Long Photo). Below, left: Capt. Lou De Filippo of ™ 
Fordham. Below, right, James H. Stewart, secretary 

and director-general of the Cotton Bowl. 
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> Bl onaster below: Marsha oc 
Me another Aggie ; Robnett, Aggie guard, is 

who dealt mis- : ki an all-Conference choice 

o opponents all by virtually unanimous 
gh the 1940 ‘ consent. 


on. 


James Thomason (above) is one of 
sparkplugs of the Aggie powerho 
One of the greatest backs the conf 
ence has ever seen, he is A. & 
captain-elect for 1941. 


e: Chip Routt, another of the 
ies’ “great”, who did a lot to- 
| making the string of 19 vic- 
ps possible. 


Lithographed by Radert Wilmans 


Claude Pieculwicz, (below) pw a 
Fordham junior, has been & 


hailed by Eastern sports Below: Jim Noble, junior 
writers as a man to watch quarterback of the Fordham j 


next year. Rams. 











ve Filipowicz (above) Ss. a a "bal ! a oan, ef Fat "y . Above: Vince Dinnery, 
rdham fullback. > ¥o s x] 4 * iF. a, 3 ham end. 
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Fordham’s Rams were scheduled to arrive in Dallas the morning of December 27, 
to go into training for the Cotton Bowl clash with the Texas Aggies. Dallas has plann- 


ed a welcome for the visitors which will equal and perhaps exceed that accorded other 
sports stars who have visited the city. The team will be followed by Grantland Rice 
and scores of other leading sportswriters of America. 
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Bennett,. Fordham junior, guard. . Above: Lawrence Sartori, Fordh 


guard. Left: Jim Blumenstock, For 
ham halfback. 
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leave, building his own home at 4300 
Rheims Place and declaring his intention 
to make Dallas his permanent home. He 
has two children, Robert F. Burns, a 
junior in S. M. U. and Iala Jane, a 
ior student at Highland Park High 
ool. 
fe was elected a director of the Dal- 
Chamber of Commerce, along with 
other new board members, Decem- 
3. He is also a director of the Com- 
nity Chest, vice chairman of the Bet- 
Business Bureau, a member of the 
zens Council and a director of the a 

‘ ma 


as Chain Store Association. He is 

2 d d M ’ Sh i ) “s 

Wk the Rotary Club, of the Dallas ~\ \ Youl anh SAYS 
intry Club, and the Dallas Athletic 4 

b. a MERRY CHRISTMAS 


J ines-Blair Company At this holiday season our thoughts turn to 
Completes New Plant those thousands upon thousands of loyal friends whose 


The Jones-Blair Paint and Varnish 
Company will occupy its new plant on 
Denton Drive at Proctor Street the first ; ; . 
week in January, R. W. Blair, Jr., presi- has made its growth possible. We—the officers and 
dent, has announced. The new plant is a : ; ; , 
complete unit, with office, laboratory, employees of the First National in Dallas—wish for 
paint and varnish, and warehouse build- , 
ings. The entire unit has more than all of you a Merry Christmas. 

20,000 square feet of floor space. 

The company was organized in 1928, 
and has registered a steady growth, cli- 
maxed by its construction and occu- 
pancy of the new plant. The company. 
manufacturing the J-B brand of paints 
and varnishes, has distribution through- 
out the Southwest. R. W. Blair is chair- 
man of the board; R. W. Blair, Jr., is 
president; H. C. Scott is vice president; 
and D. P. Jones is secretary-treasurer. . . . . 

is seadiiie a yetiey of wring The First National Bank in Dallas also takes this 
basic Texas products in our manufac- 
turing processes wherever possible,” 
President Blair said. “This includes such 
items as cans, linseed oil, resins and as- {O Dallas and the Cotto n Bowl Ts to wish 


phalt. As production of basic materials 

for paint increases in the state, our com- for them and al| our friends a Happy New Year. 

pany is using more of these products.” 
Jones-Blair manufactures paints, var- 

nishes and enamels for both the dealer 

and industrial trade. 


— c 
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confidence in the policies and management of this bank 





opportunity to welcome the thousands of visitors 








Gasoline prices on December 1, 1940 
dropped to the lowest level of the year, 


and were lower than the U. S. average Store Interiors and 
in any month since November, 1934, re- . , Designed by t 
rts reaching the American Petroleum §& oman aon AT YOUR A a SHOW CASE & 
FIXTURE MANUFACTURING CO. 


f 
I stitute indicate. For the entire year seRvice. NO OBLIGATION 

1/40 the average service station price = 1907 CEDAR ‘SPRINGS e DALLAS, TEXAS 
v ‘ 

. 
] 


is lower than in any year, except 1933, 
ince price data first were collected in 
19, 
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Chamber’s Membership 


{Continued from Page 11) 
Guy F. Cahoon, Tower Petroleum Bldg; Guy 
F. Cahoon. 
vCity National Life Insurance Co., 2102 Bryan 
Street; D. L. Mayer. 
Cohen Candy Co., 2024 Commerce St.; Morris 
Cohen. 
Commercial Music Co., 726 North Ervay St.; 
J. B. Williams. 
Conro Manufacturing Co., 705 Young Street; 
J. R. Cassidy 
~ Consumers Supply & Plumbing Co., 3207 Gas- 
ton Ave.; Samuel G. Glickman. 


¥ Coop Finance Co., Southwestern Life Bldg.; 
C. H. Smith, 


F. C. Crane Co., 3120 Grand Ave.; M. M. 
Dawson. 

Curtis & Newbury, 1007 Burt Bldg.; A. L. 
Newbury. 


Dallas Cotton Mills (3), 2000 South Lamar 
St.; E. Shaw Cunningham. 

Dallas Mailing Co., 1916 Main St., C. N. Rey- 
nolds. 

Dairyland Ice Cream Plant, 1100 Canton St.; 
Frank C. Clark. 

Wayne C. Davis, Jr., 706 Lipscomb St.; Wayne 
C. Davis, Jr. 

Delta Air Corporation, Adolphus Hotel; Tom 
Oster. 

Dillon Scale Repair Co., 4151 Commerce St.; 
M. D. Dillon. 

Lee Dingee & Son, 301 N. Market St.; Lee 
Dingee. 

Dixie Cultivator Corp., 412 Factory Street; 
Marion Flynt. 

Dixie Disinfecting Co., 925 S. Harwood St.; 
S. P. Solomonson. 

Hal C. Dyer, Dallas Gas Building; Hal C. 
Dyer. 

Electric & Metals Co., Inc., 1300 Canton St.; 
George W. Beaudoux. 

Family Finance Co., Praetorian Bldg.; R. H. 
Richardson. 

Federal Household Appliances, 3600 Com- 
merce St.; Joseph Busch. 

Federal Underwriters, Southland Life Bldg.; 
Charles A. Mohrle. 

Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland, Santa Fe 
Bldg.; Robert E. Carter. 

Fischbach & Moore, Inc. (2), Baker Hotel; 
Robert E. Moore, H. T. Fischbach. 

George J. Fix Co., 2413 Commerce St.; George 
J. Fix. 

Flint & Broad, Burt Bldg.; Thomas D. Broad. 

F. H. Floyd Co., Thomas Bldg; F. H. Floyd. 

Buck Frank, Records Building; Buck Frank. 

Friedel Towel Service Co., 4435 Cole Ave.; 
Jerry Friedel. 

J. J. Fritch, Construction Bldg.; J. J. Fritch. 

Frye Aircraft Co. (2), 1914 North Harwood St.; 
Donald Frye. 

W. L. Fuller Lumber Co., Preston Road and 
Vincent Street; W. L. Fuller. 

Cecil E. Gaulding, 105 North Field St.; Cecil 
E. Gaulding. 

A. D. Gearner & Co., 814 North Pearl St.; A. 
D. Gearner. 
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Geier Bros. & F. B. Jackson, Jr., 1010 Gulf 
States Bldg.; F. B. Jackson, Jr. 
411 North Field 


Generator Service Station, 
St.; M. F. Murray. 
Max Glazer’s Wholesale Drug (2), 312 North 
Preston; Max Glazer. 

Gordon’s Jewelers, Inc., 1605 Main St.; A. C. 
Braun. 

Graham’s Fine Foods, 5611 Gurley; Frank E. 
Graham. 

Grand Prairie Lumber Co., Grand Prairie; L. 
E. Keasler. 

Grand Prairie State Bank, Grand Prairie; G. 
W. Bingham. 

Grant Advertising Agency, Gulf States Bldg.; 
John C. Morrow. 

Great State Finance Co., 1611 Main St.; H. 
E. Anderson. 

Gulf Fish & Oyster Co., 2513 Bryan; Nick 
Varcasia. 

H & R Printing Co., 427 S. Ervay St.; Rus- 
sell Roberts. 

Hall Electric Co., 5108 Lemmon Ave.; James 
H. Hall. 

Hansen & Co., 6140 Richmond; C. T. Hansen. 

Hargett Electric Co., 2022 Jackson St.; Virgil 
Hargett. 

Denny Hayes, Times Herald Bldg; Denny 
Hayes. 

Dr. Ford House, 2011 Greenville Ave.; Dr. 
Ford House. 

Industrial Finance Co., Gulf States Bldg.; C. 
E. Meyer. 

Insul-Wool Insulating Co., 913 Cotton 
change Bldg.; D. J. Duncan. 

Jay’s Marine Grill, 3718 Hall St.; F. Weiser. 

Bob Jones, Liquors, 217 S. Akard St.; Robert 
L. Jones. 

Key Jewelry Co., 1809 Main St.; R. L. Nix. 

G. R. Kinney Co., Inc., 1304 Elm St.; L. P. 
Johnson 

Koch & Fowler, 701 Great National Life Bldg.; 
James D. Fowler. 

Jack Langston Co., 2036 Commerce St.; Jack 
Langston. 

Layne - Texas Co., 3901 Elm Street; Roy A. 
Taylor. 


Ex- 


Marie Leavell, Highland Park Shopping Vil- 
lage; Marie Leavell. 


Robert S. Leonard Co., 1712 Laws St.; Robert 
S. Leonard. 


Lester’s Easy Way, 4515 Lovers Lane; Lester 
E. Godwin, Jr. 

Lobello’s, Northwest Highway; Sam Lobello. 

Longhorn Sales Co., 3311 Ross Ave.; W. C. 
Smith. 

H. M. Lucas, Grand Prairie; H. M. Lucas. 

Magnolia Brush Mfg. Co., 2021 Richardson; 
George Zehetner. 


Dr. Charles L. Magruder, Veterans Hospital; 
Dr. Charles L. Magruder. 


Main Optical Co., 2035 Main St.; F. M. 
Welch. 

Manor Baking Co. (4), Lemmon Ave.; N. B. 
Clinch. 


Marshall Construction Co., Liberty Bank 
Bldg.; Allen F. Marshall. 
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Marts & Beaven, Inc., Liberty Bank Bldg 
E. R. Marts. 

O. K. Mathews Travel Bureau, 907 Commer 
Street; O. K. Mathews. 

Meggs Co., 2600 Main St.; R. G. Meggs. 


Meisel, Photos, Thomas Bldg.; Ulric E. Me - 


sel. 


Millar Drug Co., Grand Prairie; Charles }. 


Millar. 


Motor Investment Co., 2031 Jackson St.; |. 


H. Lincoln. 


Muskogee Iron Works (2), Republic Ban: 


Bldg.; S. M. McManus, G. F. McManu 


Mutual Loan Association, Southland Lif: 


Bldg.; S. L. Lindley. 


McClanahan & Venable Oil Co. (3), Conti. 
nental Bldg.; F. L. McClanahan, R. HB. 


Venable, Mrs. Al Burkett. 

L. O. McMillan (2), Continental Bldg.; L. ¢ 
McMillan. 

Nickey’s Drive Inn, 2927 South Lamar; Per 
Naumovich. 

O’Keefe & Merritt Dallas Co., 2120 Jackson 
St.; H. B. May. 

O’Neal Construction Co., 767 South Lamar: 
C. C. O'Neal. 

Otarion of Dallas, Gulf States Bldg.; Glenn | 
Jenssen. 

Geo. W. Owens Lumber Co., 3310 Commerce 
St.; Geo. R. Spurgin. 

Payne & Kuhn, 320 Olive; W. H. Kuhn. 

Pearl Beer Distributing Co., 2500 Holmes St. 
Road; W. B. Fitzhugh. 

Peoples Loan Co., Southwestern Life Bldg.; 
W. F. Riley. 

Perkins Development Co., Grand Prairie; Al- 
bert Perkins. 

E. H. Pierson, 601 Young St.; E. H. Pierson. 

Potter Art Iron Studio, 2927 North Henderson; 
Henry C. Potter. 

Potter Bros. Production Co., 1101 Continental! 
Bldg.; Tom Potter. 

Dick Price Motor Co., 1369 Zangs Blvd.; Dick 
Price. 

George Prock & Co., 2812 Main St.; George 
Prock. 

Quik Food Mfg. Co., 5015 Elm St.; E. M. 
Lake. 

Ramsbottom Landscape Co., 5404 Preston; |] 
J. Ramsbottom. 

Ray Oil Co., Republic Bank Bldg.; Harlin 
Ray. 

Ray Optical Co. of Texas, Santa Fe Bldg.: 
C. E. Ray. 


* Record Shop, 109 North Field St.;‘Harry Ern 


strom, 

Rhinopto Co., 308 South Harwood St.; Dr 
R. E. Wright. 

Ripley Shirt Mfg. Co., 410 South Beckley; M 
Marvin Boyd. 

H. O. Robertson Secretarial School, Wilson 
Bldg.; H. O. Robertson. 

Rockyfeller Hamburger Stands, 418% Nort! 
St. Paul; J. M. Boyle. 

Rob Roy Electric Co., 2914 North Henderson: 
Rob Roy. 

J. B. Rucker Co., Inc., Praetorian Bldg.; J 
B. Rucker. 

J. Y. Schoonmaker, 2320 Griffin St.; J. Y 
Schoonmaker. 

P. B. Seastrunk, 1715 Griffin St.; P. B. Sea 
strunk, 

John Sexton & Co. (3), Houston and Elm 
Sts.; Sherman J. Sexton, A. H. Egan, and 
Maurice Butler. 


Shearman Concrete Pipe Co., P. O. Box 2085: 
L. F. Dolch. 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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Seay Again Heads 
Siate Fair of Texas 


larry L. Seay was reelected Decem- 
16 for a third term as president of 
th State Fair of Texas, after the Fair 
closed its 1940 season as the most 








HARRY L. SEAY 


successful in history. Its 1940 attend- 
ance broke all records, with a total of 
1,116,447, in sixteen days. 

Other officers reelected with Mr. Seay 
were Hugo Schoellkopf, first vice presi- 
dent; T. M. Cullum, second vice presi- 
dent; Roy Rupard, secretary; and Fred 
F. Florence, treasurer. 

Members of the State Fair’s Junior 
Board of Directors also reelected their 
1940 officers: J. Howard Hayden, presi- 
dent; Alfonso Ragland, vice president; 
and Alvin Herold, secretary. 

Directors commended President Seay 
and other officers for their work which 
made the 1940 State Fair of Texas the 
most successful in history. The board of 
directors has already started work on a 
far-reaching program of expansions and 
improvements designed to make the 
1941 State Fair, during Dallas’ hun- 
dredth birthday year, another record- 
breaking exposition. 


= 


Vhile showing little change from Oc- 
tover’s all-time peak, employment and 
pevrolls in Texas industry continued 
diring November their climb above 
| 39’s trend, University of Texas busi- 
ness statisticians reported. Dallas showed 
a: increase of 10 per cent in November 
e: ployment, compared with November, 
1 39, 
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SOUTHWEST BUSINESS 


Gets New ‘ 


TARTING the New Year right, 
Southwest Business comes to you 
this month in a new ensemble — new 
from cover to cover. In addition to the 
modern heading type, all the editorial 
and advertising material has been re- 
arranged. The change was undertaken 
to make every page more interesting, 
and easier for you to read. Southwest 
Business invites your comment upon its 
“new dress.” 

The consultant on this restyling pro- 
gram is Milton F. Baldwin, editor, 
printer, and typographer, whose back- 
ground of magazine and newspaper ex- 
perience qualifies him to discuss type 
and layout with authority. 

Mr. Baldwin’s first knowledge of 
printing was acquired in a highschool 
printing course. Later, working half- 
days while attending preparatory school, 
he “sticked” type, operated job and cyl- 
inder presses, and handled every opera- 
tion involved in publication work. Fol- 
lowing journalistic training at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, he was employed in 
editorial capacities by such well-known 
Chicago organizations as the University 
of Chicago Press, the Red Book Maga- 
zine, and the Blakely Printing Company. 

In 1927 Mr. Baldwin became asso- 
ciate editor of The Inland Printer, the 
editor of which, J. L. Frazier, is an in- 
ternationally known authority on print- 
ing and typography. The additional type 
knowledge acquired during this five- 
year period proved invaluable in helping 
him check and refine his own type judg- 
ments. 

In 1932 he accepted a contract for 
the complete restyling of The Oil and 
Gas Journal, Tulsa, the oil industry’s 
largest publication, and the publisher’s 
satisfaction with the results brought Mr. 
Baldwin an offer to join the Journal 
staff. For about six and a half years he 
served as circulation manager and also 
supervised the Journal’s editorial typog- 
raphy and layout. 

His practical plant knowledge pre- 
vents Mr. Baldwin from slipping into 
the error that has doomed so many “ex- 
perts.” In restyling a magazine or news- 
paper he is slow to say, “We'll have to 
spend money for new type faces.” In- 
stead, he checks the printer’s cabinets to 





‘Dress’ 





MILTON F. BALDWIN 


see whether the job can’t be improved 
by using some type faces already on 
hand. Usually considerable improve- 
ment can be made simply through proper 
selection; only rarely is new type neces- 
sary. 


Slightly more than two used passenger 
cars were purchased last year for every 
new passenger vehicle bought, figures 
compiled by the American Petroleum In- 
dustries Committee reveal. Of the 8,013,- 
199 passenger cars sold during 1939, 
only 2,653,377 were new cars. The same 
ratio did not apply to commercial ve- 
hicles, where the number of used vehicles 
bought was slightly less than the num- 
ber of new vehicles. 

“It is believed that most of the buyers 
of used commercial vehicles were farm- 
ers and small business men of limited 
income, to whom commercial vehicles 
are absolutely essential,” the committee 
declared. “The 5,359,822 used passenger 
vehicles sold last year represented an in- 
crease in used-car sales of nearly 1,000,- 
000 vehicles, and unquestionably a large 
proportion of the ownership of these 
cars is among families with incomes of 
$30 a week or less, 
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Diversity 


Part IX of @ New 


Historg of Dallas 


Srolls PROSPERITY 


ITH a wealth of natural resources 
heaped at its very doorstep, Dallas 
inevitably became a center for the proc- 
essing of these raw materials into manu- 
factured articles. This development be- 
gan as soon as the city was sufficiently 
accessible to the principal markets of 
the country to be able to distribute 
them. The selection of Dallas as the 
junction point for numerous railroads 
during the 1870’s and 1880’s and the 
rapid development of the Southwest 
during the next half century, provided 
an immediately adjacent trade area ca- 
pable of vast expansion. Thereupon the 
city forged rapidly ahead in the manu- 
facturing field, flexibly adjusting itself 
to the demands of an expanding market. 
Naturally the processing of the wheat, 
cotton, and other products of the fertile 
blacklands of North Texas has been a 
constant factor in Dallas’ industrial de- 
velopment. The uses to which these prod- 
ucts have been put, however, have been 
diverse, and have met popular demand, 
as the wants of the almost self-sufficient 
frontier homesteader expanded to those 
of the twentieth century city dweller, 
dependent on the labors of others for 
even his simplest needs. 

Dallas has been more fortunate than 
cities that have relied on a single in- 
dustry and have stood or fallen by its 
fortunes. In the days of the open range 
and the big cattle drives after the Civil 
War the manufacture of boots and sad- 
dles kept the wheels of industry turning. 
Now the same leather goes into auto- 
mobile accessories, luggage and novel- 
ties. With the development of large scale 
cotton growing in the Southwest, the 
city turned its attention to textiles and 
the manufacture of ginning machinery. 
Later, the opening uv of adjacent oil 
fields and the expansion of the automo- 
bile industry after the World War made 
the production of drilling machinery 
and the assembly of motor cars profit- 
able. Gradually with changing American 
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living habits—the replacement of the 
seamstress and machine by 
ready-made clothes, of the barbecue pit 
by the barbecue stand, and of home 
pickling and canning by tinned and 
packaged goods—the manufacture of 
consumer goods has become increasingly 
important. This diversification has been, 
in a large measure, the secret of Dallas’ 
ability to weather the shock of financial 
panics and prolonged periods of indus- 
trial stagnation that have shaken some 
other American cities to their founda- 
tions. 

The pioneer of the 1840's faced the 
wilderness with little more than his axe 
and rifle and perhaps a few pots and 
pans. The early settlers in Dallas County 
killed or grew what they ate, wove or 
tanned what they wore for clothing. 
and made everything for home and farm 
with their own hands, from the beeswax 
candles with which they lit their cabins 
at night to the crude bois d’are plows 
they used to till the soil. When John 
Neely Bryan and his bride, Margaret 
Beeman, set up housekeeping in 1843 
they had to make harness of buffalo hide 
for his Indian pony in order to plow, 
and crossed the river in a boat of 
hollowed-out cottonwood logs. Only 
metal working was beyond the pioneers’ 
skill and equipment, and the early black- 
smiths, one of whom named Lundy had 
set up shop in Dallas as early as 1844. 
may be said to have been the first indus- 
trialists in the region, in the sense that 
they made or reworked articles for their 
neighbors’ use. 


sewing 


Home manufacture continued impor- 
tant in the economy of Dallas County 
almost uv to the Civil War. as indicated 
by the prominence given handicraft in 
the first county fairs of 1859 and 1860; 


Compiled by workers of the 
Dallas Unit, Writers’ Program, 
Work Projects Administration 
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but commercial manufacturing on a lim- 
ited scale also developed fairly early. 
Many of the pioneers who settled the 
West were heavy drinkers. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find that a 
distillery, set up by Gold and Donald- 
son at Cedar Springs in the late 1840’s, 
was the first manufacturing establish- 
ment of which there is any record in 
Dallas County. This pioneer distillery 
apparently found a ready local market 
and succeeded in keeping production 
costs low, selling whisky at 15 cents a 
quart or 50 cents a gallon. 

Except for grist mills and cotton gins, 
the first real factory in the young town 
of Dallas was a wagon and carriage shop 
opened in 1852 by a young Frenchman, 
Maxime Guillot. He moved to Dallas 
from Fort Belknap, where he had 
stopped off enroute to California during 
the gold rush of 1849 and had been 
repairing wagons for the United States 
army. Later he became the town’s first 
official interpreter and greeter, acting as 
a sort of liaison officer between the 
citizens of Dallas and the French social- 
ists who in 1855 settled at La Reunion 
west of the river. His shop was located 
at the intersection of present-day Elm 
and Houston Streets, and after a visit to 
his native country in 1854 he secured 
the assistance of four skilled French 
carriage makers. His carriages, which 
were made entirely by hand and ranged 
from rough prairie buckboards to ele- 
gantly designed vehicles lined wit! 
French damask, were famed for their 
fine workmanship and sold over a radius 
of 350 miles. During the Civil War h« 
became superintendent of a small arm: 
factory at Lancaster. 

In 1853, a year after the establish 
ment of Guillot’s carriage factory, : 
brickyard was opened in the town 
Shortly afterward, in the middle anc 
late 1850’s, Alexander Cockrell and late: 
his widow, Sarah Cockrell, launchec 
several industrial enterprises, the mos 
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important of which were a steam saw- 
mill and a steam-driven flour mill with 
a capacity of 50 barrels daily. The saw- 
mill, along with the brickyard already in 
operation, furnished the materials for a 
local construction boom that lasted until 
afier the outbreak of the Civil War, and 
in the late 1850’s Dallas was supplying 
flour in a trade area that extended to 
th. lower Rio Grande Valley and north- 
er Mexico. Within a period of less than 
ty uty years the little frontier town, 
w! ch in 1860 had a population of only 
0, had run the gamut of industrial 
e, lution from unspecialized home man- 

ture with the individual family sup- 
pl ing its own needs as the production 
ut, through the first primitive division 
of abor and the intermediate handicraft 
stize of a few skilled artisans working 
tocether in a single shop, to factories in 
the modern sense of the word, financed 
by investment capital, operated with 
power machinery, and producing for 
distant markets. 

yon after the Civil War, the great 
overland cattle drives and large scale 
ranching in the Southwest provided the 
stimulus for a new industry in Dallas— 
saddle-making. John R. Tenison, who 
opened a shop here in 1867, was the 
town’s pioneer saddle-maker. He was 
ollowed by G. H. Schoellkopf, who came 
to Dallas as a buyer of buffalo hides, 


—— 


and opened a small saddlery shop on 
the courthouse square in 1869. By 1886 
his factory was employing fifty workers 
and in later years attained world-wide 
trade. The same was true of the pioneer 
saddle-making firm established by Jesse 
D. Padgitt, who arrived in Dallas in the 
wake of the railroads in 1874 and was 
joined the following year by his brother, 
William Padgitt. 

These early saddlery manufacturers 
turned out not only fine saddles, selling 
at prices ranging from $65 to $500 de- 
pending on the amount of hand-tooled 
leather and silver trimming employed, 
but also holsters, pistol belts, and other 
accoutrements of the range, and later 
large quantities of equally fine harness. 
In 1902 Dallas led the world in the out- 
put of saddles and supplied not only 
Texas and the Southwest but the Cuban, 
Mexican, and African trade as well. The 
saddle-making industry in Dallas reached 
its peak during the World War when 
enormous quantities of saddles, kits, 
packs and belts were made for United 
States and British governments; since 
then the demand for saddles has de- 
clined and manufacturers have turned 
increasingly to the production of lug- 
gage, automobile accessories, and other 
leather goods. Curiously enough, during 
the entire history of the leather-working 
industry in Dallas, the raw materials 








have been imported from the East. De- 
spite an almost inexhaustible source of 
supply close at hand, it has never been 
possible even with skilled tanners im- 
ported from Europe to produce a high 
grade of leather locally. 

The city directory of 1878-79 reveals 
that the diversification which has come 
to be the distinguishing mark of Dallas 
as an industrial center, was already ap- 
parent. Among the industries located 
here were six flour mills, two cotton 
compresses with grain elevators at- 
tached, a cotton seed oil mill, a woolen 
factory, two large foundries, several 
broom factories, a hoop factory, three 
large planing mills, an artificial stone 
factory, a cement plant, and a dozen or 
more brick kilns. This trend steadily 
continued during the eighties and nine- 
ties, and by the turn of the century the 
city had acquired cotton mills, packing 
houses, cigar factories, and saddle, har- 
ness, and trunk factories. It boasted that 
it led the state in all kinds of manu- 
facturing and the entire world in the 
manufacture of saddlery and cotton gin 
machinery. At this time it was estimated 
that there were 200 factories in the city 
with an aggregate capital of $3,700,000, 
and an aggregate output valued at $9,- 
100,000, giving employment to 4,000 
people. By 1904 the number of fac- 
tories had increased to 430 and the 





dustrial history in the making: This photograph, showing the expanse of steel framework for the Hensley Field factory of North American Aviation, 
c., of Texas, was made on December 10—approximately one month after work actually got underway. The $7,000,000 factory is scheduled for com- 
pletion in record-breaking time, and will go into production next April. Dennis Hayes photo. 
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SOUTHWEST AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 


2201 Commerce Street 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


We have a short, extensive course in aircraft assembly 
work. Course consists of blue print reading, metallurgy, 
army and navy standards, and all types of riveting. 


WE QUALIFY YOU FOR 
AIRCRAFT EMPLOYMENT 


OUR INSTRUCTORS ARE FACTORY 
MEN WITH YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


WE WELCOME INVESTIGATION ...START COURSE 
ANY TIME—DAY OR NIGHT...... PHONE 2-5255 














Loose Leaf and Bound Book Covers 
Edition Binding—'"'Swing-O-Ring” 


"Regular Rings Wire-O Binding REALTORS 
Ask Us or Your Printer Business and Industrial 
Properties 


American Beauty Cover Company 
2000-8 N. Field St. 7-5179 Dallas 








707 Kirby Building Phone 2-1434 


RB. H. GAMBLE CO. | 











THE HUB OF 


HOUSTON HOSPITALITY 
: Dye: 


CENTRAL 
DOWNTOWN 
LOCATION 


HOME OF THE FAMOUS 
SILVER GRILL 


m 


SS 


| 


| 


Take a tip from experienced travelers 


Make the TEXAS STATE a Houston “Habit” 


TEXAS STATE HOTEL 


HOUSTON 
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number of employees to 5,278. The cor. 
bined capital had increased to $9,35),- 
000, and the value of the output to $15,. 
750,000. 

Though a distillery was the first i- 
dustry to be established in Dallis 
County, the city has never become a 
distillery center; brewing, however, 


first attempted by the La Reunion ccl- |” 





onists about 1857, became importa it | 


with the establishment of the 
Brewery in the 1870’s. Later, in 188), 
when the Wagenhauser Brewing Ass)- 
ciation built a $200,000 plant in the 
city with an output of 100 barrels 
day, a grand celebration was held 

old Shady View Park in North Dallas, 
at which the company donated 400 bar- 
rels of beer to the public. This libera 
sampling, it appears, was more than jus- 
tified on the basis of the local demand, 
for the Herald recorded that the city 
had consumed 52,000 kegs during the 
previous year. There were several brew- 
eries in Dallas before the city and 
county went dry by local option dur- 
ing the World War, and one large 
brewery and bottling plant is located 
here today. The bottling of soft drinks 
has become much more important, how- 
ever. A large number of national con- 
cerns, including the Coca-Cola and Can- 
ada Dry Companies, have bottling and 
syrup plants here, and Dallas is head- 
quarters for the Dr. Pepper Company. 


— @ 


= 


Textile manufacturing began with 
woolen goods in the late seventies, and 
red flannel underwear, red and white 
flannel shirts, and other popular gar- 
ments of the period were being pro- 
duced here in the early 1880's. The 
first of a series of cotton mills opened 
in 1889, and by 1895 as much as a 
thousand bales of cotton goods were be- 
ing shipped in a single day to retailers 
throughout Nori Texas. The manufac- 
ture of shirts, dresses, overalls and other 
cotton garments had also become im- 
portant by 1900, and has developed into 
one of the city’s leading industries. Silk 
and woolen clothing and silk hosier 
are also produced in smaller quantities. 
and modish Dallas-made suits ani 
dresses figure conspicuously in the semi- 
annual Southwestern Style Shows held 
here every spring and autumn. The lo- 
cal manufacture of millinery did not be 
gin until 1919, but had grown to majo 
proportions by 1928; today factorie: 
engaged exclusively in the making o 
women’s hats employ some 500 peopl 
with an output valued at about $2,000. 
000. The production of men’s hats ha; 
also become important. Shoe manufac. 
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turing flourished briefly in the early 
eichties, one Dallas shoe factory produc- 
ins 21,950 pairs in less than three 
months. Shoes are the one article of 
wearing apparel not now manufactured 
here. 

Jallas’ pre-eminent position in the 
1 nufacture of cotton gins and ginning 
» chinery dates from the arrival in 
t) city of Robert S. Munger from 
\ xia in 1885. Munger’s patented in- 

tions, including the lint flue system 

battery condenser, double revolving 
presses, elevator and blower for 
|, elevator system and belt distribu- 
and self-tamp system, revolution- 
the industry which had been al- 

t static since the invention of the 

on gin by Eli Whitney in 1793. Mun- 

s original plant was followed by 

rs, and since 1900 Dallas has en- 

ed world-wide prominence in the 

duction of gins and accessories of 
all kinds. There are now seven plants 
in the city, with markets in Egypt and 
India as well as in all parts of the cot- 
ton belt in the United States. 

Emile Remond, a former member 
of the French colony of La Reunion, 
began experimenting in the late 1880's 
with white limestone rock found along 
the west bank of the Trinity around 
the original site of the colony. From 
these experiments has grown the cement 
industry around which the industrial 
areas of Cement City and West Dallas 
have been built. The first cement plant 
was established in this neighborhood 
in 1901, and another in 1907. By 1908 
the cement industry was developing rap- 
idly, with the Texas Portland Cement 
Company enlarging its plant, and a new 
company, the Southwestern States Ce- 
ment Company, also installing a plant. 
In the opinion of experts at that time 
the shales and limestones found in the 
West Dallas area were superior to those 
found anywhere else in the country for 
the manufacture of cement. The indus- 

has continued to flourish and today 
duction averages more than 3,000,- 
0 barrels annually. Ironically enough, 
wever, it has resulted in the com- 
te destruction of all traces of the 
pian settlement to which it owes its 
origin, for the entire bluff on which 

communal buildings of La Reunion 
sod has been blasted away. 


Dallas became oil conscious between 
5 and 1910. By 1908 a pipeline had 
b-en laid from the Oklahoma fields and 
efinery with 14 large tanks established 
Dallas. Since then the refineries have 
en moved closer to the producing 
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Shaw-W alker Steel Office Furniture and Files — Lithographing and Printing 
CLARKE & COURTS 
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LET'S GET TOGETHER ON GAYLORD BOXES! 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORP. 
DALLAS 
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BARROW, WADE, GUTHRIE & CO. 


(Established 1883) 


Accountants and Auditors 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
711 Santa Fe Building 
Phone 7-6259 


_—______——__ OTHER. PRINCIPAL OFFICES ——_—________ 





New York, N. Y. San Francisco, Cal. Monttreal, Canada London, England 
Chicago, Ill. Los Angeles, Cal. Toronto, Canada Menchester, England 
Boston, Mass. Seattle, Wash. Mexico City, Mexico Glasgow, Scotland 
Philadelphia, Pa. Portland, Ore. Buenos Aires, Argentine Paris, France 
Utica, New York Tulsa, Okla. Rio De Janeiro, Brazil Berlin, Germany 
Detroit, Mich. Houston, Texas Para, Brazil Hamburg, Germany 
Cleveland, Ohio Baltimore, Md. Sao Paulo, Brazil Antwerp, Belgium 
St. Louis, Mo. Melbourne, Australia Sydney, Australia 














Crackers ® Candy 
Saltine Soda Cracker, 


Candy and Bakery 














—s Products 
‘BROWN CRACKER & CANDY CO. 


| 603 MUNGER PHONE 7-8222 
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oe, 


203 
Srasni’s Cie 


Greetings 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


THEO. P. BEASLEY + PRESIDENT 
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fields and Dallas has never become au 
oil town in the usual sense of the word. 
However, many of the major oil com. 
panies of the Southwest, as well as 4 
large number of independent operator:, 
have offices here. The manufacture «{ 
gaskets, directional drilling precisio. 
instruments, and all kinds of oil fiel 
equipment has taken its place amon: 
the city’s industries, particularly sinc> 
the development of the East Texas fiel | 
only about 100 miles distant. The Ma¢- 
nolia Building, Tower Petroleum Builc- 
ing, and the residences of wealthy o| 
men in the city’s exclusive residenti«| 
sections all serve as reminders of Da’- 
las’ activities as an oil center. 

A large wholesale grocery and co: 
fectionery business was established in 
the 1880's, and since the first decade of 
the twentieth century a wide variety of 
food preducts have been made and pack- 
aged in the city. As early as 1909 there 
was a chili factory in the city (the 
only one of its kind in the country), 
two packing houses, and a large cracker 
and candy factory. Dallas at that time 
claimed the largest syrup manufacturing 
plant in the Southwest. Since then the 
list has greatly multiplied and the city 
has become particularly well known for 
the commercial preparation of what 
might be called “regional” foods. Bar- 
becued meats, barbecue sauce, liquid 
smoke for curing and flavoring meats, 
and various Mexican dishes such as 
chili con carne, tamales, and _ tortillas. 
are put up in Dallas for a wide mar- 
ket. Black-eyed peas and pecans, both 
Texas staples, are also processed and 
packed in large quantities. Particularly 
interesting among these food-process- 
ing plants is the tamale factory of F. L. 
White in South Dallas, established i 
1925, where tamales are mixed, wrap 
ped, and canned without being touched 
by human hands. 

The most important single food fac 
tory in the city, however, is the Procte: 
and Gamble Company plant, establishe« 
in 1920 for the manufacture of sala 
oils, frying fats, shortening and marga 
rine from Texas cottonseed oils. Her 
many widely known kitchen product: 
are produced by various refining 
processes from the crude _ vegetabk 
oil. The plant is equipped with moder: 
automatic machinery for preparing 
packing, sealing, and labeling. It has 
laboratories for testing products unde: 
all conditions and at all stages of manu 
facture. This industry has flowered fron 


the cottonseed oil mills of the seven 
(Continued on Page 26/ 
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I! Months-—and 


LS New Firms 


(NETY-FIVE new concerns located 
N in Dallas in November, making 
the total for eleven months 1,119. Nor- 
ma growth during the one remaining 
mouth of 1940 insures a new all-time 
rec rd in the number and importance of 
ne). enterprises locating in Dallas in 
an\ one year. 

wvember’s total included eight man- 
ufaturers, fifteen forty- 
eigit retailers, four oil companies, and 
twenty miscellaneous concerns. Included 
in the list were ten branches of national 


wholesalers, 


concerns, 

mong the month’s new 
the following: 
MANUFACTURERS: 

\cme Sign Shop, 1604 Cedar Springs. 
Sign manufacturers. 


firms were 


\merican Gold & Silver Refining 
Company, 1809 Main Street. Refining 


of old gold and silver. 

Aatomiatic Safety Gastector Company, 

325 North Peak Street. Instruments. 

B & B Films, 3400 Armstrong Ave- 
nue. Advertising films. 

C. E. McElroy Candy Company, 1329 
East Jefferson Ave. 

Memorial Craft Company, 3218 East 
Pike. Monuments. 

Southern Aircraft Corporation, Gar- 
land. Building plant to house factory 
to be moved to Dallas shortly from 
Houston. Manufacturers of airplanes. 

lempo Baking Company, 4828 Co- 
lumbia Ave. Wholesale bakers. 


WHOLESALERS: 


\ C F Motors Company, 423 South 


Field Street. Gasoline buses, engines, 
parts, ete. Home office, Philadelphia, 
Pa 
‘ntral Distributing Company, 2226 
Griffin Street. Plumbing supplies. 
(il-Mor Chemical Company, 2420 


Swiss Avenue. Chemicals. 

artwell Aviation Supply Company, 
61) Santa Fe Building. Aviation sup- 
pliss and parts. Home office, Los 
Av eles, Calif. 

d. Harvey, Jr., 1902 McKinney Ave. 
Co n-operated machines. 

‘earing Aid Company, 1414 Gulf 


Stutes Bldg. “Otarion” hearing aids. 


JTHWEST BUSINESS 


William Jameson & Company, 
510 Thomas Bldg. Distillers. Home of- 
fice, New York, N. Y. 

Keystone Tool & Supply Co., 211 
South Pearl St. Machine tools and small 
hand tools for aircraft and other indus- 


tries. Home office, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Schaefer, Inc., 2nd Unit, Santa Fe 


Inc., 


Bldg. 
ment. 

Select Attractions, Inc., 30214 South 
Harwood Street. Motion picture film 
distributors. 

J. C. Snipes & Company, 1515 Cotton 
Exchange. Cotton. 

Southwest Parachute Company, 4414 
Lovers Lane. Airplane equipment. 

Union Sales Corporation, 209 North 
Hawkins Street. Home office, Colum- 
bus, Ind. 

H. E. Vaughan & Company, 1413 Cot- 
ton Exchange Bldg. 
PETROLEUM: 

Geier Bros. & F. 
Gulf States Bldg. 


Commercial refrigeration equip- 


B. Jackson, Jr., 1010 


Petroleum producers. 





BANK CLEARINGS 





























1940 $271,356,000 + 10.6% 
1939 $245,378,000 
7 VOTE 
BANK DEBITS 
1940 $281,346,000 + 10.7% 
1939 $254,047,000 
VOTE 
STREET RAILWAY REVENUE 
PASSENGERS 
1940 3,978,328 + 5.8% 
1939 3,760,103 
TO 
INDUSTRIAL CONSUMPTION OF 
ELECTRIC POWER 
1940 3,999,658 K.W.H. + 13.5% 
1939 3,522,252 K.W.H. 
TOU 
POSTAL RECEIPTS 
1940 $401,829 + 9.1% 
1939 $368,275 
LeU ULL 
TELEPHONES 
1940 100,479 + 6.5% 
1939 94,366 
TUTTO 
ELECTRIC METERS 
1940 90,590 + 4.8% 
1939 86,421 
VUE 
GAS METERS 
1940 §=87,235 + 5.3% 
1939 82,824 
COTTE Eee 
WATER METERS 
1940 80,859 + 4.06% 
1939 77,699 
SUAQUEOUUNARUOUONENAAAUNUGRRRAOUUAEAAOUTUUNAE 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACT AWARDS 


First 10 months of 1940 and first 10 months cf 
1939. F. W. Dodge Reports. 
1940 $19,914,000 + 3.7% 
1939 


$19,188,000 


CT 








= aes 


GRAPHIC REVIEW OF DALLAS BUSINESS 


Business indices for November, 1940, as 
compared with those for November, 1939 


MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS 




















1940 =:1,977 + 46.4% 
1939 1,350 
= a LULL Tt 
VALUE OF REAL ESTATE TRANSFERS 
1940 $2,588,609 + 27.2% 
1939 $2,035,103 
COTTE Tt 
REAL ESTATE “TRANSFERS (Number) 
1940 =1,256 +10.2% 
1939 1,140 
HOTT Ee 2 
RAIL EXPRESS "SHIPMENTS (Number) 
1940 187,912 + 4.19% 
1939 180,350 
ot 6 = Hi I 
AIR” EXPRESS SHIPMENTS (Number) 
1940 2,238 + 19.43% 
1939 1,873 
voeauauenaceaninin COVEPETT DEDEDE EEE 
PARCEL POST MAIL—Outgoing 
1940 193,386 Sacks — .006% 
1939 193,509 Sacks 


COTE 


FOSTAL MONEY ORDERS PAID (Number) 








1940 321,029 — 4.5% 
1939 336,470 
He TUTE EEE 
PISTAL MONEY ORDERS PAID 
(Dollar Volume) 
1940 $2,716,542 + 16.1% 
1939 $2,338,332 


VT eee | 


INDUSTRIAL CONSUMPTION OF 
NATURAL GAS (Thousands Cubic of Feet) 








1940 521,786.2 + 0.4% 
1939 519,547.4 
nvauaiaucianaiaanaiciiii 
AIR MAIL POUNDAGE 
1940 =19,587 — 5.8% 
1939 20,824 


TCE 
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Moved from Wichita Falls. 


Magnolia Petroleum Company, Dun- 
canville Road. Experimental station and 
laboratories. 

Schermerhorn Oil Company, 410 Con- 
tinental Bldg. Oil producers. Moved 
from Big Spring, Texas. 

C. W. Boller, Continental Bldg. Oil 
Moved from Wichita Falls. 


operator. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 

Business Service, 818 Wilson Bldg. 
Accountants. 

Dallas Needle Trade School, 1809 
Greenville Avenue. Training school for 
needle workers. 

Frye Aircraft Company of Texas, 
1914 North Harwood Street. Training 
school for aircraft factory mechanics. 
Home office, Kansas City, Mo. 

James Stewart & Company, 2104 
Magnolia Bldg. General contractors. 


Home office, New York, N. Y. 


Chamber's Membership 


(Continued from Page 16) 


Shook Tire & Rubber Co., 2011 N. Harwood 
St.; Jack B. Shook. 

Shulton, Inc., Santa Fe Bldg.; H. H. Waters. 

Simplex Fire Apparatus Co., 500 Factory St.; 
R. M. Hedrick. 

Ben Sira, 3901 Elm St.; Ben Sira. 

Sivil’s Drive Inn (3), Davis & Fort Worth 
Pike; Paul Wagner. 

Southern Premium Mfg. Co., 2803 Main St.; 

f Ryan. 

Southwest Aeronautical Institute, 2201 Com- 
merce; R. F. Miller. 

Southwestern Purchaser, Southland Life Bldg.; 
J. Richard Brown. 

Sparks Clinic, 5003 Ross Ave.; Dr. Sam F. 
Sparks. 

Spencer Plumbing Co., 3104 Ross Ave.; Henry 
H. Spencer. 

Star Mfg. Co., Southland Life Bldg.; D. H. 
Nowland. 

Star Vacuum Stores, 1919 Main St.; S. Harris 
Gould. 

State Loan Co., Andrews Bldg.; 
clair. 

James Stewart & Co., Inc. (5), Magnolia 
Bldg.; Roger Peabody, H. D. Watts, James 
C. Stewart. 

Superior Photo-Engravers, Inc., 715% North 
Ervay; H. W. Pramer. 


Bert E. Sin- 


A. Taylor Conoco Service, Grand Prairie; 
A. Taylor. 
Texiana Shop, 2402 Cedar Springs; Wm. 


Parker McFadden. 

Tile Distributing Co., 5016 Miller Ave.; W. A. 
Jacobie. 

Topper’s, Inc., 108 S. Beckley; Uel Christian. 

G. H. Turner, Grand Prairie; G. H. Turner. 

L. O. Turner Funeral Home, Grand Prairie; 
L. O. Turner. 

Uncle Sam’s Pawn Shop, 2316 Elm St.; Wil- 
liam Soltes. 

C. A. Vernoy, Jr., Praetorian Bldg.; C. A. 
Vernoy, Jr. 
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Nob Walters Classified System (2), 1410 Jack- 
son; Homer J. Rader, John Paul Jones. 

L. R. Ward Co., 403 Southland Life Bldg.; 
L. R. Ward. 

Paul H. Wendel Hearing Aids, Medical Arts 
Bldg.; Paul H. Wendel. 

Bowen Williamson Printing Co., 313 North 
Harwood; Bowen Williamson. 

Wink Supply Co., 2656 Main St.; N. E. Wink. 

Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co., General Mo- 
tors Truck and Coach Division, 4121 Com- 
merce; J. C. Tuttle. 

H. W. Zweig Co., 1104 Commerce St.; H. W. 
Zweig. 


Dallas Wins 194I 
Surgical Trade Meeting 


Ten years of work by E. H. McClure 
of Dallas was rewarded in December, 
when the American Surgical Trade Asso- 
ciation voted to hold its 1941 annual 
convention at the Adolphus Hotel, May 





E. H. McCLURE 


11-14. The convention will have an at- 
tendance of approximately 500. It has 
never met nearer to Texas than St. 
Louis. 

Mr. McClure began working with 
Convention Manager Z. E. Black of the 
Chamber of Commerce ten years ago, 
seeking the important meeting for Dal- 
las. He is a past president of the asso- 
ciation. Mr. McClure’s real opportunity 
came in 1939, when, as a director of the 
association, he presented a strong invi- 
tation. He attended the 1940 convention 
in Chicago last May, and pressed the 
Dallas invitation. Although his term as 
a director expired then, he made the 
trip to New York in December, at his 
own expense, to make the final and suc- 
cessful bid for the meeting. 
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Conro’s Government 
Work Totals $1,120,724 


Total contracts of $1,120,724 heve 
been received by the Conro Manuf c. 
turing Company of Dallas for clothi ig 
to be manufactured for the United Sta es 
army. The most recent contract, awa d- 
ed to the firm in December, total2d 
$464,500, and called for the manuf: c. 


ture of 400,000 denim coats and 150,0.)0 | 
denim pants. The garments will be us:d 


for fatigue uniforms for the army. 

Conro Manufacturing Company is oe 
of the largest new industries acquired }y 
Dallas in 1940. The factory was estab. 
lished seven months ago, on the second 
floor of the old Postal Substation build- 
ing on Young Street. It now has more 
than 500 employees busy filling the gov- 
ernment contracts. J. R. Cassidy is presi- 
dent and treasurer of the firm. 


Rife Gets Contract 
On Housing Project 


A. J. Rife Construction Co. of Dallas 
received the general contract for con- 
struction of Dallas’ new low-rent hous- 
ing project for Negroes at Washington. 
Hall and Thomas Streets. The general 
contract award was for $1,739,000. 
Subcontracts let at the same_ time 
brought the total contract awards on the 


he 
ay 
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big development to $1,881,319.50. The | 


development will include 650 homes. 

The contract awards were made by 
the Dallas Housing Authority, with ap- 
proval from the Federal Works Agency. 
James L. Stephenson, executive director 
of the Dallas Housing Authority, said 
that construction would require about 
15 months and would provide employ- 
ment for many local artisans. He esti- 
mated about $900,000 of the general 
contract price would go directly to Dal- 
las labor. 

Sixty-seven buildings, providing 650 
dwelling units, will be erected on the 
26-acre site, which has been cleared of 
old structures, most of them sub- 
standard. Each unit will consist of a 
three-room, four-room or _ six-room 
dwelling, to be rented to Negro families 


at a low rate. In addition to the dwe'- 


ing units, the project will have buil/- | 


ings housing a laundry, communi 
meeting and clinic rooms, and will also 
have adequate playground and_ park 
space. The project is being financed, cn 


a 60-year self-liquidating basis, by 2 | 


$3.000.000 loan from the United States 
Housing Authority. 
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The following firms appreciating your 
friendship through the years wish you 
happiness and prosperity throughout 
1941 and the New Years that will fol- 


low, one by one. 


January I, I941 


Welcome all Football fan: 








WESTON HARDWARE 
COMPANY 
HARDWARE and PAINTS 


Not only the best place to buy your BUILD- 
ERS HARDWARE and PAINTS but also 
your HOUSEHOLD NEEDS 


MOUND CITY PAINTS and VARNISHES 
AMERICAN and ELWOOD FENCING 
GAS RANGES and HEATING STOVES 


Fifty Years in Dallas 


1021 Elm Street Phone 2-5126 Dallas 


‘ BLAKEMORE TRACTOR 


COMPANY 
800 Young Street Phone 2-5693 
ALLIS ALLIS 
CHALMERS CHALMERS 
MODEL B ALL CROP 
TRACTOR HARVESTER 


EMMETT F. BLAKEMORE 


New and Used Tractors and Farm 
Machinery 





R. W. 


Baxter 


RIO GRANDE NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 








Seasons Greetings 
VSEAY & HALL 
INSURANCE AGENCY 


First National Bank Building 
Telephone 7-1141 


Jaggars-Chiles-Stovall 
Complete Typographic Service 
Dial 2-459! 


19 BEST WISHES 4, 
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Come to Dallas for the Ford- 
ham-A. & M. Game. 


Come to Dallas often in 1941 
when a great city will cele- 
brate its 100th Anniversary 
year. 


FLEMING & SON 
PAPER MILLS 


1116 East 12th St. me 
DALLAS 


6-8168 








.. To the Aggies 
. To the Rams 


. To our friends and customers 


Smooth sailing and happy 
landings through 1941 


‘DALLAS AVIATION 
SCHOOL 
/ MAJOR W. F. LONG 








YEAR’S 
END... December 1940 


The close of 1940 sees a momentous 
year for Dallas pass into history. 

A new year will bring many good 
things for all of us and it is our wish 
that you will get your full share. 


SMITH DETECTIVE AGENCY & 
NIGHTWATCH SERVICE, Inc. 
610 North Akard 2-8781 
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Diversity Spells 

(Continued from Page 22) 

ties. A soap manufacturing unit was 
added to this plant in 1940. 


With the development of a compre- 
hensive highway system in the South- 
west, Dallas’ position as a transportation 
and distribution center attracted the at- 
tention of the larger automobile manu- 
facturers in the country, and the Ford 
Motor Company established an assembly 
plant here soon after the World War, 
originally situated at Canton and Henry 
Streets. The present extensive plant and 
display rooms on East Grand Avenue 
were opened in 1925. This plant serves 
dealers over a wide area and a peak 
capacity employs 2,500 men, turning out 
400 cars a day. An addition to the plant 
is under construction. 


Manufacturing figures in Dallas had 
reached a total of $128,695,421 annu- 
ally by the end of the first quarter of 
the twentieth century in 1925, and by 
the climax of the post war prosperity 
era in 1929 had soared to $142,512,320. 
With rapid recovery after the slump in 
the early 1930’s the value of Dallas- 
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made goods in 1937 was $140,626,858. 
In that year 562 manufacturing plants 
in the city employed an aggregate of 
14,654 persons, who earned wages 
amounting to $14,210,497. More recent 
exact figures are not yet available, but 
are undoubtedly much larger. 

The $7,000,000 airplane factury being 
erected by North American Aviation, 
Inc., an affiliate of General Motors, on a 
180-acre suburban site adjoining Hens- 
ley Field near Grand Prairie, will fur- 
ther increase Dallas’ industrial stature 
and make the city a vital cog in the 
machinery of national defense. It is esti- 
mated that the plant, scheduled to be 
in production by March, 1941, will have 
a capacity of over 300 planes a month 
and will require the services of 12,000 
skilled workmen now being hired and 
trained by the company in Dallas. All 
types of war planes will be manufac- 
tured, with special attention to light 
bombers. 

Every year has increased the city’s 
industrial diversification, and the various 
industries mentioned by no means ex- 
haust the list of the products manufac- 
tured in Dallas. 
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Or IR New Year's wish for 


you is that your stock of health, 
Happiness and Prosperity will 


continue its upswing through 


all of 1941. 
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GIFFORD-HILL & CO., Inc. 
SAND AND GRAVEL 
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GIFFORD-HILL PIPE CO. 
CONCRETE PIPE 
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PLANT: Meyer Road 
| OFFICE: 412 Texas Bank Building 
| Telephones: Grand Prairie 784; Dallas 7-8194 —L. D. 631 

























Main building—one of six—at North American Aviation's new Dallas plant 


gg At the beginning of a new year we look with anticipation toward another year of 
expansion for Dallas and its rapid industrial growth. Such important industries as North 
American Aviation of Texas, Incorporated build Dallas. We are proud of the part we 
have in building this immense plant. Installation of plumbing, sewerage, and fire pro- 


tection equipment is being rushed to completion by our company. 


C. WALLACE PLUMBING COMPANY 


2224 Summer Street 
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FISCHBACH & MOORE, Inc. 


Means 
“Unusual Service” 


. . and brings to Dallas an organization that 
has to its credit every conceivable kind of 
electrical installation. 


General Motors Linden Division Assembly Plant—Buick, Oldsmobile, 
Pontiac. Architect, Albert M. Kahn. This electrical installation 
over $1,000,000—1938-1939 


FISCHBACH & MOORE, Inc. 


.. has a record of over 8,500 successfully com- 
pleted electrical installations, including projects 
for every government agency: Federal, State, 
Municipal and most of the major industrial cor- 
porations in the country. 

U. S. Steel Corporation Irvin Works, Pennsylvania. Largest sheet and 


strip mill in the industry. Electrical installation over $4,500,000 
1936-1937 


and Now... 


The first large Aircraft manufacturing plant to be built in conjunction with 
the United States’ defense program. 


Architect: Allen & Kelly. Electrical Installation by Fischbach & Moore, Incorporated. 


North American Aviation's $7,000,000 airplane factory at Hensley Field, Dallas, will be built without windows and will employ fluorescent 
lighting. Air-conditioned, it is designed to provide perfect working conditions. The artist's drawing of the immense factory is shown here. 


FISCHBACH AND) MUOKE, Incorporated 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 
New York, N. Y. DALLAS, TEXAS Washington, D. C. 





